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COTTON WAREHOUSES: 
STORAGE FACILITIES NOW AVAILABLE IN THE SOUTH.'! 


By Rosert L. Nrxon, Assistant in Cotton Marketing. 
‘ INTRODUCTION. 


This bulletin is the result of a survey made for the purpose of 
determining the extent of storage facilities now available in the 
cotton-producing States. An attempt has been made to determine 
not only the storage capacity of the cotton warehouses now in use, 
but to learn something of the conditions under which cotton is stored, 
the charges for storage, the insurancerates paid, and other factors affect- 
ing cotton in storage. Particular attention was given to the different 
types of buildings with reference to cost of construction, insurance 
rates, and general economy in handling cotton, and also to the dis- 
tribution of these storage houses with reference to the production of 
cotton, and the availability of such warehouses to farmers who may 
wish to store their cotton. Efforts also were made to determine 
something of the importance of the warehouses in protecting cotton 
from fire and damage by weather, in handling and marketing, and 
in financing the cotton crop. The relation of the cotton warehouse 
to other business and its importance to the farmer and to business 
men generally has been kept in mind. 

The warehouse survey of Georgia and North Carolina was made 
during the early part of 1914, so the resulting figures, which are 
given in tabular form in this builetin, relate to the amount of storage 
space that was available during the 1913-14 season, except in Table 
VI, which is an estimate a the Sue space now clas. Letters 


1 The figures in this bulletin relating to fhe. ee facilities now available in the cotton belt were secured 
from a comprehensive survey of Georgia and North Carolina, and also by means ofa letter of inquiry which 
Was sent to all the county agents of the Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration Work of the Southern States, 
The work in North Carolina was done in cooperation with the Marketing Division of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. In Georgia the survey was conducted entirely by the Office of Markets and Rural 
4 Organization. However, the State College of Agriculture furnished office space and extended other 
courtesies to the writer while making the survey which greatly facilitated the work. 

NotE.—This bulletin deals with the cotton warehouse situation of the South, with special reference to 
conditions in Georgia and North Carolina. An attempt has been made to determine what storage facilities 
are now available, the importance of the warehouse in financing the cotton crop, and the general relation 
ofa system of warehouses to other lines of business. It should be of special interest to farmers, warehouse- 
men, and cotton factors, merchants, and bankers of the South. 
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were sent to all ginners and cotton dealers in Georgia and North 
Carolina asking for the names and addresses of all cotton-storage 
companies, both public and private. A tentative warehouse list was 
made up from the replies to this inquiry, and a letter and blank 
asking for details as to cost of construction, storage capacity, insur- 
ance rates, and charges for storage were sent to each individual or 
company on the list. These were followed, in many cases,.by other. 
inquiries and special correspondence. In addition to this, the writer 
visited many of the warehouses and conferred with a large number 
of warehousemen, cotton dealers, and others interested in the cotton 
industry. 

In August, 1914, when it became apparent that the price of cotton 
would be seriously depressed on account of a limited demand, it was — 
obvious that there would be an unusual demand for storage space. 
In order to get data concerning storage facilities in the cotton- 
producing States, a letter of Inquiry was sent to all the county agents 
of the Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration Work in the Southern 
States. This letter asked for the names of all warehouse companies 
in the sections where the various agents were located and the storage 
capacity of the buildings operated by these companies. The agents 
responded readily to this inquiry, and the results obtained enabled 
us to form a good idea of the available storage facilities throughout 
the South. In this connection it should be remembered that an 
immediate report was requested from the county agents. This made 
it impossible for them to make a very thorough investigation which 
would enable them to report all storage houses. Many of the cotton- 
producing counties have no agents, so the number of warehouses 
reported from this source is further limited. In addition, many of 
the nonproducing counties in the cotton belt where no agents are 
stationed have warehouses with a large aggregate storage capacity. 
Taking all of these facts into consideration it is quite evident that 
the reports from the county agents necessarily are far short of the 
actual number of warehouses in the various States. But these 
reports are especially valuable as a basis for comparison of conditions 
between the States where surveys have been made and the States | 
where no such investigations have been conducted. : 


IMPORTANCE OF THE WAREHOUSE IN FINANCING THE COTTON CROP. | 

ag Financing the cotton crop is one of the most difficult, and at the | 
same time one of the most important problems confronting the south- 

ern farmer and the southern business man. In the light of all the © 
facts, it seems reasonable to state that but little cotton would be 
stored or insured if it were not necessary to do so in order to negotiate 

loans with cotton as collateral. The banks are entirely willing to 


advance money on cotton on liberal terms when it is properly stored 
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and insured, but they are not always able to advance these necessary 
funds. Even in years when prices are satisfactory, and but little 
cotton is held, it takes enormous sums of money to finance the mar- 
keting of the crop, and when the market is unsatisfactory and many 
persons wish to hold their cotton for better prices, it is almost im- 
possible for the present banking institutions to supply the necessary 
funds. The farmer frequently has no operating capital and that of 
the bank is limited. Consequently, when a market for cotton prac- 
tically disappears, it is impossible for the banks of the cotton- 
producing section to meet their obligations. , Success in developing 
an adequate and efficient system of storage houses depends largely 
upon obtaining sufficient capital to finance the cotton crop. Many 
letters from bankers, warehousemen, and business men generally, 
indicate an entire willingness and even eagerness on their part to 
erect storage houses of sufficient capacity, if only money could be 
obtained in order to enable farmers and others to hold cotton. 

It would seem that the banks would increase their capital stock 
to such an extent that they would be in position to advance all the 
funds needed.y But it must be remembered here, as stated in con- 
nection with storing cotton, that it is only when the market is un- 
satisfactory that the farmer needs to hold his cotton and therefore 
needs an unusual amount of capital. The banks, of course, can not 
keep on hand unlimited funds to meet this occasional demand. It 
also must be remembered that the farmer is not always reasonable 
in his demand for funds at such a time. When cotton is bringing 
13 or 14 cents per pound he often sells his crop as fast as it is ginned 
without reference to the disastrous effect it may have on the market, 
spends the proceeds, and devotes all his energies to raising a large 
crop the following year. While the cotton is growing he spends for 
his supplies on the basis of a full crop for which he expects to receive 
the maximum price. When, because of overproduction or unusual 
pressure on the market, the price falls appreciably, he finds that the 
merchant’s equity in the cotton is greater than its cash value. He 
then expects the banks to advance him money on the basis of the 
prices that prevailed when conditions were favorable, or perhaps on 
the cost of production. While cotton is recognized as the best col- 
lateral it will not be accepted by business men on such conditions. 

Bankers and other southern business men believe that cotton when 
properly stored and insured is the very best collateral. The most 
substantial bankers state definitely that they prefer it to real estate, 
and will advance funds on it as readily as on Government bonds. 
When making the survey of Georgia and North Carolina special 
efforts were made to determine whether the bankers in general 
regarded cotton as desirable collateral. They were practically unani- 
mous in their opinion that it is the very best that can be offered. 
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From careful observation it appears that in North Carolina most 
of the loans on cotton are made by banks at a rate of from 6 to 8 per 
cent. The average would doubtless be 7 per cent or less. These 


same banks charge 8 per cent or more for ordinary loans on personal : 


security or real estate. In Georgia the rate on loans on cotton ranges 


from 7 to 10 per cent. The average is probably about 8 per cent. - 
This refers to comparatively small loans made by banks to individuals - 


and small companies. Doubtless many of the Georgia cotton com- 
panies obtain money at the rate of 6 per cent. The rate on personal 
notes in Georgia ranges from 8 to 12 per cent, with an average of not 
less than 9 per cent. In both States the interest charged on store 
accounts (which is usually included in the selling price) ranges from 
10 to 35 or 40 per cent. The average is not less than 20 per cent. 
All these facts show that in both States loans can be obtained when 
cotton is offered as collateral at a much lower rate than when per- 
sonal security is given. 

It can readily be seen that one of the greatest needs of the cotton 
farmer is to get away from the present credit system. Many, es- 
pecially those of the tenant class, pay the supply merchant an ad- 
vance of from 25 to 35 cents on a dollar’s worth of supplies, and these 
supplies are actual necessities. These accounts ordinarily run from 
six to eight months. Such exorbitant rates of interest would be 
disastrous to any class of people. When the crop is harvested the 
farmer disposes of his cotton and settles his accounts with the pro- 
ceeds, provided, of course, that he receives sufficient funds for this 
purpose. Then it is usually necessary for him to mortgage his next 
year’s crop to the supply merchant in order to obtain credit, which is 
necessary to enable him to live while the crop is beng made. While 
it is difficult to see how this situation can be remedied, owing to 
the fact that these tenants have no means of living while the crop 
is being made without trading with supply merchants, it does seem 
that the situation would be improved greatly by establishing a 
system of warehouses and encouraging the tenants to store such 
cotton as is not absolutely necessary to settle their accounts. If 
this plan should be pursued for two or three years, while economy 
in living was exercised, many could eventually free themselves from 
the present system. 

The merchant is almost as helpless as the farmer. -He advances 
supplies while expecting cotton to bring a fairly good price. In 
most cases he has bought his stock on time and can not. meet his 


own obligations until the farmers’ accounts are paid. Whenever. 


the price is so low that the farmer fails to meet his obligations, the 
merchant is likely to be seriously embarrassed. Late m 1914. for 
instance, many farmers refused positively to sell their cotton, and 


as in the present emergency, the merchant can not afford to 
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many of them failed to meet their obligations, thus making it 
especially hard on the merchant. When the price is unusually low, 
‘“close 
out’ the tenant. The cotton, if thrown on the market, would not 
bring enough to settle the account. If the merchant insisted on 
selling the cotton he necessarily would jose much of the money due 
him. 

It is equally true that the local banker is helpless in such a situa- 
tion. His bank advances some money to local merchants and some 
to the farmers. He has borrowed most of this money from some 
larger institution which is usually located outside of the cotton- 
producing section. He is supposed to pay this money back at the 
time that cotton is picked. When the farmer fails to meet his obli- 
gation the merchant naturally finds it difficult to pay his banker. 
Then the local banker is dependent upon the mercy of the larger 
institution. | 

A well-organized system of cotton warehouses would be of the 
greatest assistance to the farmer, the supply merchant, and the local 
banker in financing the cotton crop, especially in tiding over an 
emergency. ‘There is a serious need for warehouses whose receipts 
would be accepted as an absolute guarantee that a certain amount 
of cotton of a definite grade and in marketable condition had been 
stored with the warehouse company. Under such conditions it 
would be very easy for the farmer to store his cotton and offer the 
receipts to his supply merchant as collateral for extending the time 
in which his account must be paid. The merchant in turn could 
surrender these receipts to the local banker and extend the time of 
hisloan. The local banker would then use these receipts in a similar 
way to extend the time of his loan with the larger institution. In 
practically every instance the large banker would be glad to extend 
the time of payment when these receipts were offered as collateral. 
In many instances the rate of interest would be greatly reduced. 
This is one of the very important functions of an efficient system of 
warehouses, and the need of such a system is extremely urgent. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF STORAGE FACILITIES. 


It will be shown (Table VII, p. 17) that the warehouses now in 
use are entirely ample in total storage capacity when we consider the 
South as a whole. The investigations indicate that if all storage 
houses, including those belonging to cotton mills in the cotton-growing 
States, were used, every bale of an average crop could be stored. 
There is never a year when there is a demand for this amount of 
storage space. Some cotton is always shipped direct from the gins 
through the compresses to New England and to Europe. Some is 
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kept on the farm for several months. ~When this is taken into con- 
sideration, it appears that the storage capacity of the speci now 
in use is entirely adequate. 


STRIBUTION OF WAREHOUSES. 


This, however, does not mean that every person who has cotton is 
able to get it eee on favorable terms. While the facilities in a 
general way are ample in most of the States, in others they are 
entirely inadequate. By referring to Table VII it will be seen that 
the warehouses of Virginia, Florida, Tennessee, and Louisiana have 
a storage capacity much greater than the production of cotton in | 
those States, but most of the warehouses are located in the shipping | 
centers, namely, Norfolk, Newport News, Jacksonville, Pensacola, 
Memphis, and New Orleans. While from a glance at the table it 
would seem that the facilities in these States are adequate, probably 
it is true that the cotton-producing sections are very poorly supplied 
with storage houses. A farmer who wishes to hold cotton in these 
sections would have to keep it on the farm uninsured or ship it to a 
cotton factor in one of the large towns. 


GEORGIA. 


In Table I (p. 7) an attempt is made to illustrate the distribu- 
tion of warehouses in Georgia. The first half of the table shows the 
10 counties having public and private cotton warehouses with the 
greatest aggregate storage capacity, and the second section shows the 
10 counties producing the most cotton in 1913. Thesame table shows 
the total production of cotton in 1913 in running bales for all the 
counties listed. The first section shows 103 public and private ware- 
houses reported in the 10 counties, with a total storage capacity of 
419,280 bales. The 47 cotton mills reporting can store 192,475. 
This makes a total capacity for the 10 counties of 611,755 bales. 
These figures are for uncompressed cotton. Many of these ware- 
houses usually receive compressed cotton. There are also 37 ware- 
houses located in these counties which have not reported. Taking 
this into consideration it would be safe to say that, in all, the ware- 
houses in these 10 counties could store almost 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton. The table shows further that the Sane etm of these counties 
for 1913 was only 170,375 bales, as reported by the United States 
Census Bureau. 

The second section of this table shows the conditions in the 10 
counties producing the most cotton in 1913. It will be seen that 112 
warehouses in these counties have a storage capacity of only 118,255 
bales. The 10 cotton mills reporting can store 15,400 bales, making 
a total storage capacity for the 10 counties of only 133,655 bales, 
while the 1913 production for these counties was 437,605 bales. 


os 
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TaBLE I.—Showing the production of cotton in certain counties in Georgia, in running 
bales, and the distribution of warehouses, their number, character, and storage capacity, 
in flat bales. 


Mill warehouses. Other warehouses. 


+ Total 
Production|___ Lewis 
County. in running ie BPSnDUeE 
bales, 1913. | Number | Capacity in] Number | Capacity in| GRAPE J? 
reporting.| flat bales. |reporting.| flat bales. ears 

RI re is i ins ai ss ee 10, 690 3 19, 800 7 40, 500 60, 300 
A SG eR Deere Seccrl Ronee 2-4 Sener maet 8 53, 000 53, 000 
a Que ee ee ae ae ee 13, 291 7 7,300 5 35, 500 42, 800 
RE ROE SSE. ose k SES G1 Na SS 18 22, 780 22, 780 
Le Det a Oe 2, 544 8 32, 900 3 44, 100 77, 000 
“OTA Te Ce eae ae 44, 550 3 3, 800 16 19, 850 23, 650 
eerteen ce Serer Oh ei 7, 940 8 47, 875 4 37, 500 85, 375 
Richmond......-- SE SRS nie ose 10, 765 6 | 25, 000 20 121, 950 146, 950 
AES ea MGSITONIERE . aes ese 15 22, 850 22, 850 
0 el a 25, 052 12 55, 800 7 21, 250 77, 050 
1S a OS eee 170, 375 47 192, 475 103 419, 280 611, 755 
RIND fe res siete ere An « - AT OO it | eet ere I tees ele 2 4,000 4,000 
PERE eats ne Sods onc eS. a os DOO ms! heecintn tee evant a 6 6, 800 6, 800 
a SS pik tS Sa ee eee ae 39, 878 3 5, 500 17 10, 575 16, 075 
1 CUN 22g. BoA ee Pee eee SO B00" sacs settee aaa ciel: 18 22, 780 22, 780 
IT Ci Me fee, aes rs 72 ot | eee 2 =| RS ee 10 9,8 9, 850 
ELLOS = a ee 44, 550 3 3, 800 16 19, 850 23, 650 
RMSE Sees ee og we 53, 740 1 1, 200 16 11, 550 12, 750 
Of aS ee SEDC: | Raeee S35) Soot eee eee 11 13, 000 13, 000 
ULNTRU 2 See eee pee GSUOLAN ca. eae | telare rere se e's 10 10, 350 10, 350 
VSD DESEO i 45, 801 3 4, 900 6 9, 5 14, 400 
ANTS UB he ee a= ee ee ee 437, 605 10 15, 400 112 118, 255 133, 655 


It will be seen that the number of warehouses in the first group of 
counties is less than the number in the second group. The average 
storage capacity in the first group is approximately 4,000 bales, while 
in the other it is approximately 1,000. It will be seen further that 
only two counties appear in both of these groups. This table is pre- 
sented to illustrate the fact that the warehouses are not distributed 
with reference to production. It also shows that the larger and better 
storage houses are located in the nonproducing counties. It is well 
to note the fact that Georgia has a greater number of warehouses than 
any other State, and that their distribution is probably better, but 
even in this State the distribution is not such as to best serve the 


farmer. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


Table II (p. 8) gives the same information for certain counties in 
North Carolina that Table I gives for Georgia. It is interesting to 
note that some of the counties of this State which have warehouses 
with large combined storage capacity have a very small production. 
It will be noticed further that some of the counties which produce 
large amounts of cotton have very few warehouses or frequently none 
at all. When the survey of this State was being made, it was very 
noticeable that the facilities available were entirely inadequate, and 
that those storage houses which were in use were not so distributed as 
to be of the greatest benefit to the cotton producer. It will be seen 
that 10 counties have 39 warehouses, with a total capacity of 133,770 
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bales. These are the 10 counties having the largest amount of 
storage space, yet the production for the same counties in 1913 was 
183,483 bales, or approximately 50,000 bales more than could be 
stored in all the public and private warehouses. These counties also 
have 90 cotton mills, whose warehouses have a total capacity of 


107,525 bales, making a combined storage capacity for these counties — 


of 241,295 bales. : 


TaBLE II.—Showing the production of cotton in certain counties in North Carolina, in 
running bales, and the distribution of warehouses, their number, character, and storage 
capacity in flat bales. 


| a 


Mill warehouses. Other warehouses. Total 
Production Efes Sie ROR Sinem ae 
County. in running warehouse 
bales, 1913. | Number | Capacity in} Number | Capacity in rey a 
reporting.| flat bales. |reporting.| flat bales. | “4 °a/es. 
Siemon en poset oe ea 23, 482 17 13, 625 7 5, 570 19,195 
Gumiberland fas. Sot. << cnn ese: 19, 155 7 7, 600 3 11, 300 18, 900 
LE Tye Td £c 10 a ea rc 15, 536 1 3, 500 5 6, 800 10, 300 
GAS SOME tego ance ote Se Sia ce acca 13, 706 35 34, 150 6 9, 600 43, 750 
EAEIAE (Tels bape ME aS UR Se ae 435 7 22, 500 1 15, 000 37, 500 
IMG GRIOn DUNE tees tee aceon sens 31, 164 13 14, 750 5 32, 000 46, 750 
NEMPELANOVGRS ace te cea ote a nee a ae am 2 750 2 30, 000 30, 750 
DATED SOD Me eaeae reciente nas PAI eae See bBAeesase secs 4 9, 300 9, 300 
iia eee sees tos es 28, 530 6 8, 050 3 5, 100 13, 150 
\Lice yas ait Lo it a Sige eee Se 29, 965 2 2, 600 3 9,100 11, 700 
THO) Ez lp ae mn a 183, 483 90 107, 525 39 133, 770 241, 295 
1 Ds (ey 010) 10] 052 ea ee 29, 676 4 8, 100 4 1, 800 9, 900 
TEENIE occ © lapse Os cn 32, 110 5 11, 400 2 1, 700 13, 100 
ORTISLONE? Ste Sees 32 oes 38, 751 6 9, 900 2 1, 200 11, 100 
IMGGKION DUNG ee j-crc ane enn < oo ei nce 31, 164 13 14, 750 5 32, 000 46, 750 
Nast Beare Rote Ae oo oe eee See 29, (860) |s 2 cece Re aoe hoe An ce I SSS eR ee ee ee 
UODESOM mets ses sc au ns se Se 54, 039 6 12, 400 3 3, 700 16, 100 
BHO ANG e545 ste EPS. So 27, 649 6 10; 300.)|23225222 See eee 10, 300 
Eriqiee etre Se ee 31, 409 4 5, 600 3 4, 200 9, 800 
IWAKO= oo hess acetate ct deccetone 28, 530 6 8, 050 3 5, 100 13, 150 
upset reeen amen bare a io" 29, 965 2 2, 600 3 9, 100 11, 700 
G15 Fale ee ee 333, 153 52 83, 100 25 58, 800 141, 900 


In the second part of this table it will be seen that the 10 counties 
listed have only 25 warehouses and that these can store only 58,800 
bales. On the other hand, the total production of cotton is 333,153 
bales, or almost six times the amount of the total storage capacity of 
all the public and private warehouses. More than one-half of this 
space is located in one county, and this is used almost entirely by 
cotton dealers. These counties have 52 cotton mills which can store 
83,100 bales. Adding this to the capacity of public and private 
warehouses, we have a maximum possible storage space for these 
counties of only 141,900 bales, which is less than one-half the annual 
production for the same counties. When we take into consideration 


the fact that very few of the cotton mills allow the farmer to use any. 


of their storage houses and that many of the other warehouses are 
intended primarily for the private use of merchants and cotton fac- 
tors, it will be seen that the farmers at best could store only a very 
small proportion of their annual production. 
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In many primary markets there are no storage houses at all. 
Cotton frequently remains on the ground, in public yards, and about 
supply stores for weeks, where it is damaged by weather and en- 
dangered by fire. In North Carolina cotton is stored by the dealer 
in order to aid in financing his transactions, but seldom by anyone 
for protection from ‘‘country damage.’’ 


GEORGIA AND ALABAMA. 


On further examination Table VII seems to indicate that Georgia 
and Alabama are best served at present, especially when we take into 
consideration the distribution of warehouses with reference to produc- 
tion. ‘These States have by far a greater number of warehouses than 
any others. In Georgia 1,089 public and private warehouses and 
the storage houses belonging to 151 cotton mills have a combined 
capacity of 2,105,780 bales, which is not far short of the 1913 pro- 
‘duction. Something of the distribution of these warehouses has been 
shown in Table I. As previously noted, it appears that, with refer- 
ence to distribution, Georgia is better supplied with cotton warehouses 
than any other State. The available storage space in Alabama is 
ereater than the annual production, and the fact that there are 581 
warehouses seems to denote that those now in use in that State are 
fairly well distributed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, MISSISSIPPI, AND OKLAHOMA. 


Reports indicate that the situation in South Carolina, Mississippi, 
and Oklahoma is about the same. We see from Table VII that each 
of these States has a storage capacity slightly in excess of the pro- 
duction, but the number of warehouses in each of these States is 
much less than in Georgia and Alabama. Owing to the fact that the 
investigations in these States have been very limited, it is not possible 
to state the situation definitely. But the comparatively small num- 
ber of warehouses would seem to indicate that they are located in 
the principal towns. This means that many of the small and even 
medium-sized towns are not well supplied with storage houses. The 
trouble in these States is not necessarily with the total storage 
capacity of the cotton warehouses, but with the poor distribution of 
those now in use. 

ARKANSAS AND NORTH CAROLINA. 

It will be seen (Table VII) that the warehouse space in Arkansas 
is insufficient to shelter the annual production and that the number 
of warehouses is small. It must be considered further that a number 
of large warehouses are located in Pine Bluff and Fort Smith. This 
would seem to show that many of the small towns are not properly 
suppled. The situation is very much the same in North Carolina. 
It will be seen that the number of warehouses, not including those 
belonging to the cotton mills, is very small. The combined storage 
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capacity of public and private warehouses and storage houses belong- 
ing to cotton mills falls far short of the annual production. It is known 
that comparatively few of the mills permit farmers to use their ware- 
houses. Many of the mills buy the cotton which they use from other 
States. From a rather thorough investigation of conditions in this 


State it has been found that very few of the small towns have any 
warehouses. Most of the warehouses in the State are located in a. 


few of the central markets and are controlled and used primarily by 
the dealers. North Carolina is probably in more serious need of 
storage houses than any of the other cotton-producing States. It 
would seem that many new warehouses could be constructed and 
operated at a profit in this State. The warehouses at Norfolk, Va., 


are used largely, however, by North Carolina merchants, and this — | 


tends to relieve the situation, especially in the northeastern part of 
the State. 
TEXAS. 

It will be seen (Table VII) that the storage capacity (as offered) of 
all the warehouses in Texas is more than a million bales short of the 
annual production. Reports from this investigation show that more 
than half of this space is located in Galveston and Houston. This 
shows clearly that the warehouses in the producing sections are entirely 
inadequate. As there are only 497 warehouses in the State, it can be 
assumed that most of them are large and located in the more impor- 
tant towns. This seems to be conclusive proof that only a compara- 
tively small percentage of the farmers could store their cotton if they 


wished to do so. 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION. 


In summarizing the storage situation it may be repeated that the 
cotton warehouses now in use have an ample storage capacity, but 
they are so located and the conditions under which they operate are 
such that in many cases they do not serve their purposes. In North 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Texas the total capacity of all of the ware- 
houses is not equal to the annual production, and those that are in 
use are not properly distributed. In Georgia and Alabama storage 
facilities seem to be ample in volume and fairly well distributed, but 
the service is not of the best. In the other States facilities are ample 
in storage capacity, but the warehouses are not properly distributed 
nor are they so operated as best to serve the producers. In all States 
a majority of the cotton warehouses do not appear to be rendering 
efficient service to the industry as a whole. 


SERVICE OF WAREHOUSES NOT SATISFACTORY. 


SPACE NOT AVAILABLE. 
While an attempt has been made to show that in storage capacity 


the warehouses now in use are fully adequate, it is not meant to con- 
vey the impression that those who produce cotton can get proper and 
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efficient warehouse service. This is far from the case. Most of the 
best storage houses belong to the cotton mills and to cotton factors 
or commission merchants. The mills have built their warehouses 
for storing the cotton which they buy for spinning. They were 
never intended as public storage houses, and they are available for 
such use in very few instances. The factors have not built ware- 
houses for the purpose of doing a storage business, but in order to 
aid in their regular transactions. But few of these persons would 
build warehouses for the storage fees they collect, but they are 
forced to operate the warehouses in order to handle the cotton which 
is consigned to them for sale. It will be seen, therefore, that but 
few of the best storage houses now in use are available to the farmer 
unless he is willing to ship his cotton to the factor and pay him a fee for 
selling it, in addition to regular storage charges. Many farmers are 
averse to shipping their cotton to another town and consigning it to 
a factor or commission merchant. They usually expect to receive 
the money at the time the cotton is delivered. Many farmers are 
reluctant to pay any charges whatever. This attitude is unfortu- 
nate, for it eliminates them from participation in the use of the best 


storage facilities,“ 


HE SMALL WAREHOUSE RENDERS POOR SERVICE. 


The service rendered by the small warehouses in the primary 
markets is almost universally unsatisfactory. The warehouse own- 
ers are not to blame for this poor service. The cost of handling 
is much greater than in the case of larger establishments, and 
the insurance rate is usually four or five times as great as in the 
standard warehouses in larger towns. One might at first be inclined 
to think that they should erect costly buildings, but in most cases 
this would not pay, for there is not a sufficient volume of business. 
Very few farmers will store their cotton when the market price is 
fairly satisfactory. A good storage building might be erected in a 
small town and a fair profit be made for one year, but it might be 
four years or even longer before it would again be well patronized. 
The chances are that during this period the fees collected would not 
pay the cost of operation. The investor would lose all of the money 
made in one year in addition to the interest on the funds invested 
in the building. The result is that most of the warehouses erected 
in such towns are owned primarily by merchants or cotton buyers 
for use in connection with their business. They are not intended 
for the use of farmers, and when a year of very low prices comes they 
are not in position to render the service that the farmer expects. 


COOPERATION ON THE PART OF FARMERS. 


From the foregoing it would seem that the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the situation would be for the farmers to form cooperative 


“ 
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associations and build their own storage houses. They can not 
expect others to invest thousands of dollars in storage houses that 
will lie idle for several years and make a profit for only one year. 
No business men will invest their money in such a way. Farmers 
must build their own storage houses or remain dependent upon the 


merchants and cotton factors. It would seem also that the mills - 
and trade in general should encourage the preservation of cotton by — 


storage by discriminating individually against ‘‘country damaged’’ 
cotton. This would put a premium on cotton in good condition and 
would thus tend to encourage storage. 


i 


WAREHOUSES NOT WELL DISTRIBUTED. 


It has been stated that in aggregate storage capacity present facil- 
ities are ample but the warehouses are not properly distributed. 
The investigation showed that in many places in every State, 
including those with the greatest humber of warehouses, thousands 


of bales of cotton are ‘‘stored’”’ on the streets and platforms, or left. 


about gins and farms, while all the warehouses in use are filled 
to their greatest capacity. In other sections of the same State, 
frequently in the same county, warehouses were found that are 
used very little. This indicates that very poor judgment has been 
exercised in the location of storage houses and that those who have 
cotton to be protected can not get the service which might be 
expected from the figures shown in Table VII. Doubtless many new 
warehouses should be erected in sections that are not now served. 
Many of the houses which have been improperly planned should be 
reconstructed in order to obtain better insurance rates and render 
better service. Some of the inferior houses should be destroyed or 
used for hay barns or for other purposes. Wherever possible, the 
farmer should be allowed the use of cotton mill and other private 
warehouses, and he should be encouraged in every possible way to 
store and protect his cotton. On the other hand, he should be will- 
ing to change his present practice and his ideas in regard to the 
storage business. 


STORAGE FACILITIES NOW AVAILABLE. 
GEORGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA. 
Table III (p. 18) gives the results of the survey in Georgia and 


North Carolina. It will be seen that the storage capacity of ware- 
houses is given in flat or uncompressed bales, in cotton as offered, 


and also in the compressed form. All the figures relating to the - 


storage capacity of warehouses belonging to cotton mills refer to 
uncompressed or flat cotton. In the investigation in these States 
information as to the storage capacity of all warehouses in flat bales 
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was requested. From this list a careful estimate has been made of 
the quantity in compressed cotton which these same warehouses 


could store. <A detailed study of the entire situation has been made 


in order to ascertain which warehouses ordinarily receive flat cotton 
and which receive compressed cotton. ‘Capacity as offered” in the 
table represents the total number of bales which these warehouses 
would hold, in the form in which it is usually offered, as thus esti- 
mated. This table also shows the total number of warehouses in the 
State, the number reporting, and the number not reporting. The 
capacities entered in the table are for those warehouses which made 
reports. 

Table III also shows the storage capacity of the warehouses 
owned by cotton mills in Georgia and North Carolina. The data 
upon which this table is based were secured directly from the mills. 
A letter of inquiry was sent to all cotton mills in these States asking 
for information regarding storage facilities, including the capacity of 
their warehouses, and insurance rates. The table shows the number 
of mills reporting, together with the total storage capacity of the 
warehouses belonging to those of each State. 


TasLeE III.—Number and storage capacity of warehouses in Georgia and North Carolina 
| (beginning of 1913-14 season). 


| Capacity in bales.? 
Number 


not re- 


Kind of ware- State Total | Number 
number|reporting. porting. 


houses. 


Com- 
Flat. As offered. pressed. 


Public and pri- |/Georgia...........-.-- 990 668 322 | 1,038,445 | 1,281,745 | 1,746, 060 


vate. North Carolina. ....... 128 114 14 182, 705 229,205 | ' 318,855 
Cotton mill..... EO 151 123 28 BOT S75 own can k jolie aaa 


eorgi 
Lebel aad North Carolina. .....-. 326 274 52 368, 495 


1 Data secured from warehouses. 
2 The totals given here include only the warehouses reporting. 


THE COTTON BELT IN GENERAL. 


Table IV (p. 14) gives the result of a letter of inquiry sent. to the 
county agents in the cotton-growing States. Written reports were 
received from these agents which gave the names and storage capaci- 
ties of the number of warehouses in each State entered in this table. 
Some of these reports referred to cotton in the uncompressed form, 


“some to compressed bales, and still others did not indicate to which 


form they referred. As a result of a careful estimate, there is shown 


in one column the number of flat bales these warehouses could store, 


and in another the number of compressed bales. The form in which 
cotton is ordinarily offered for storage has also been determined as 
nearly as possible, and the capacity as thus estimated is given under 
the column headed “ As offered.”’ 
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Taste 1V.—Number and storage capacity of warehouses in the cotton belt (August, 1914) 
as reported by the county agents. 


Storage capacity in bales. 


Number 
State. report- = 
ing. Com- 
Flat. As offered. pressed. 

Nd EN OPES TENS Se pnts HP ee RO RPM 264 740, 425 856, 525 1, 246, 150 
BADIM ASE pane om Seen ea are ee eens crete a Beer 106 365, 100 508, 400, 631,900 - 
IGG Ga 5 ee ee 6 tes Re oe oh AEN OBE ee ouseecc ane 46 204, 600 325, 300 345, 700 
(ORD ESS Ea Se SR ec SSeS Bp on = oie Sone sein 35 45 214 605 , 350 690, 500 1,009, 800 
LLGTUSICT 3 SSE re Se BBS 26 5 See eBeesoseaore 2258 91 519, 000 689, 900 774, 700 
IMESSISSID Pita: epee foe kao £2 Sets See ee Co Se Se 76 405, 700 693, 550 757, 200 
INOEEDICALOUN Ase sae ois oe ee ees eee wos eee es 55 60, 550 60, 550 101, 700 
Oklahowiays fer oso Ce tyres ee eed Se eee 47 244, 365 379, 665 419, 475 
SOUGMIC ar Olin ake eee eae ee ae ae Se tan alctele oa 153 597, 800 746, 800 1,006, 400 
PRONMESS OOS ceria stimraiterain nies Salome cise in iain //a nine see anise e See 2 529, 350 835, 850 850,010 
IND CC se oat SAS OS ae aie eae eee Ce ea ee eee ee 226 | 1,223,820 | 1,904,670 2, 221, 950 
AIR STN storie Se Eels ai Aaaiea.aiaies o Fees kine eee » eee 27 199, 900 287, 299, 150 

LO tales hers settee tas eRe. ata ees 1,333 | 5,695,960 | 7,979,510 9, 664, 135 


Table V (p. 14), which is an estimate of the storage capacity of 
the warehouses available at the end of the 1913-14 season, is made 
up from a detailed comparison of Tables III and IV. By referring 
to Table III it will be seen that the complete list of Georgia contains 
990 warehouses. Of these, 668 have reported, and as shown in 
Table III they have a storage capacity of 1,038,445 flat bales, 
1,281,745 bales as offered, or 1,746,060 compressed bales. ‘This is an 
average capacity for the warehouses reporting of 1,555 flat bales, 
1,770 as offered, or 2,600 compressed. From a careful survey of the 
State it has been ascertained that many warehouses not reporting 
have a large storage capacity, and it is believed that the average 
capacity of those not reporting is as great, if not greater, than the 
average for the 668 which reported. But in making these estimates, 
in order to be very conservative, it is assumed that the average 
capacity of those not reporting in flat bales is only 600, as offered 800, 
and compressed 1,000. If these amounts are added to the amounts 
actually reported, the total storage capacity for Georgia is: Flat, 
1,231,645 bales; as offered, 1,539,345 bales; and compressed, 2,068,060 
bales. 


Taste V.—Estimated number and storage capacity of warehouses in the cotton belt 
(beginning of the 1913-14 season). 


Storage capacity in bales.. 


Total 
State. , ee a 
er. om- 
Flat. As offered. pressed. 

BAY ai eaIN ys se tes Ree Sr ee es = eee 528 | 1,480,850 | 1,713,050 2, 492, 300 
PA AMS AS Se st ee pas tne xt Wigan een more 12k eee 212 649, 800 ” 378° 000 925, 000 
FEST Tyler, Ss pres Ee a A EEE. ois, fp eee 46 204, 600 325, 300 345, 700 
LCi re a ee eR ee eee 990 | 1,231,645 | 1, 539, 345 2,068, 060 
BIS OSULAS VAT Uey ears Se PN ee eg RC MN 2 182 736, 000 ” 996, 300 1,145,900 - 
IUISSISSIP Ise eee ae ieee Bae oe ee eee et ces ls eee 1g 811,400 | 1, 387) 100 1,514, 400 
IN (Oe he! O20) Tae Be Ber 5 Seas ie a eee Se 2 Ae 128 . 191, 105 240, 405 332, 855 
ORIN O Mae eso ee ee OC ey Bieta na. 2 eee 94 488, 730 759, 330 838, 950 
SOC arvolina ase ss ea eps he Decale Se Son 5 oan eee 306 | 1,051,600] 1,239,600 1,715, 800 
TTROTTTT CS SEC ee cee eit see Sacer tra eee clesalos Soc Scot = ee Se 28 529, 350 835, 850 850, 010 
LOX AS ee eee ees ee eso eae Bee he ee Lae foo) 5 5 Oe 452 | 1,769,540 | 2,284, 840 3, 210, 700 
AUR O TIT Sea eae 4. See es oo oe ea 2. See 27 199, 900 287, 800 299, 150 

ANG her Vey sah inese, a Rt as eel ie as etl Bt Sey MEE a 3,145 | 9,344,520 | 12,486,920 | 15,738, 825 
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The same plan was followed in arriving at the storage capacity of 
North Carolina warehouses. By referring again to Table III, it will 
be seen that the average storage capacity for the 114 warehouses 
reporting from this State is 1,602 flat bales, 2,015 bales as offered, 
and 2,709 compressed bales. This is very close to the average in 
Georgia, and the same figures have been used in determining the 
probable storage capacity of the 14 warehouses not reporting; 
namely, 600 flat, 800 as offered, and 1,000 compressed. This gives 
the following total capacity for North Carolina: Flat bales, 191,105, 
as offered 240,405, and compressed 332,855. 

By referring further to Table III, it will be seen that the complete 
list for Georgia comprises 990 warehouses. Table IV shows that the 
county agents reported only 214 warehouses with the storage capac- 
ity indicated. This is less than one-fourth of the number on the 
complete list. In North Carolina the agents reported only 55 ware- 
houses, which is less than one-half the number that are in use in that 
State. In arriving at the number of warehouses for the different 
States it would seem justifiable to estimate that the agents reported . 
about one-third or one-fourth of the actual number, inasmuch as they 
reported less than one-fourth of the number actually existing in the 
States of Georgia and North Carolma combined, where detailed sur- 
veys had been made. But in order to be on the safe side, it has 
been assumed that they reported approximately one-half of the 
number in each cotton State, except Georgia and North Carolina, in 
which States the number indicated by the survey has been used. 
Doubling the number of warehouses reported by the county agents as 
shown in Table IV, there results the number given in Table V. The 
exact number reported in Virginia, Florida, and Tennessee is shown, as 
the warehouses in these three States are located chiefly in large cities, 
and it is believed that fairly complete figures have been obtained. 

The next problem is to arrive at the storage capacity in the different 
States. It has been explained how this estimate was made for 
Georgia and North Carolina, and, it will be remembered, this was 
based on a comprehensive survey of these States. Comparing again 
Tables IV and V, it will be seen that the reports of the county agents 
for Georgia show a total storage capacity of less than one-half of that 
actually developed by the comprehensive survey. In North Carolina 
the same reports cover less than one-third of the storage space which 
actually exists. This seems to be sufficient justification for multi- 
plying the capacities shown in Table IV by two and one-half or even 
by three. But instead of doing this, after eliminating the large 
shipping centers, the capacities reported by the county agents have 
been doubled, except in Georgia and North Carolina, where the 
figures of the complete survey are used. The reported capacity of 
warehouses: for Virginia, Florida, and Tennessee has not been in- 
creased. In addition, the storage space as reported for Charleston, 
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New Orleans, Houston, Galveston, Memphis, and Pine Bluff (Ark.), 
is given as reported. In these towns there are many large storage 
houses, and the reports seem to indicate that they cover the complete 
storage capacity. 

Table VI (p. 16) is derived directly from Table V. The figures 
given in Table V are believed to be a very safe estimate of the avail- 
able storage facilities in the South in the early part of 1914 or during 
the cotton season of 1913-14. It is impossible to state, of course, 
just how many new warehouses have been erected and how much 
the total storage capacity has been increased in this way. Many 
storage houses have been constructed to help meet the present 
emergency. ‘This increase has been estimated at 10 per cent, which 
is a very conservative estimate. Table VI is the same as Table V 
with a 10 per cent increase in the number of warehouses and a like 
increase in the total storage capacity. In another column is shown 
the 1913 production by States in running bales! as reported by the 
Census. In this way a comparison between the storage facilities now 
available and the production can be made very readily. 

TaBLE VI.—Estimated number and storage capacity of all warehouses in the cotton belt, 


making allowance for a 10 per cent increase since August, 1914, compared with the 
production in running bales, by States. 


Storage capacity in bales. 1913 pro- 
State Num- duction in 
: ber. running 
Flat. As offered. |Compressed.} _ bales. 

AD AING sete ee ee Se ata neato 2 ck 581 | 1,628,935 | 1,884,355 2,741, 530 1, 483, 669 
IATEANSAS Sesh sso ees etal SIS eee essere 233 714, 780 965,800 | 1,017,500 1,038, 293 
HORI deen see oot keane ote eon eee 51 225, 060 357, 830 380, 270 66, 700 
CCONPIARE iso ncle cei ome te bo woce eB LAER tos. 1,089 ; 1,354,810 | 1,693, 280 2, 274, 866 2,346, 237 
AOITISIAT Steere ore ka ee. Ses ces Sigs aroma eee 200 809,600 | 1,095,930 1, 260, 490 436, 865 
MASSISSIP Dies mete i. Sos one hes oe Se Se 167 892,540 | 1,525,810 1, 665, 840 1, 251, 841 
IN GbOORTOUN AS oo on nce ders he ate eee ee 149 210, 216 264, 446 366, 141 842, 499 
ORIAHOMA epee ee tote. Se cece cee eeas 1120 540, 600 842, 330 927, 845 837,995 
Sout aALOlMAN ecco seed -  - ae  ee e 337 | 1,156,760 | 1,363, 560 1, 887, 380 1, 418, 704 
SRETINIGSSCE Meee «Semin ese sos cee webs Sb aee 33 582, 285 919, 435 935, 011 366, 786 
FRERAS oe eee es ays eS anros ee gato te 497 | 1,946,494 | 2,513,324 3,531, 770 3,773, 024 
WWE ORTIIA Spee meters Sie aly enone oat oe eee mace = 30 219, 890 316, 580 329, 065 24, 569 
JNU QUT ne esse BEES OBE Oe Senn Seer Tae MEeReOse! |- es eoetetn Be anamaonai anaes aan ols a. 95, 629 
Dy aiMeneUe Bey Bees ety et 2 3,485 | 10,281,970 | 13,742,680 | 17,317,708 | 13,982,811 


1 The names of 26 companies reporting to us have beenadded. This is more than the 10 per cent added for 
other States from which no reports were received of the number of new warehouses. 

In connection with the estimate of the probable increase in storage 
facilities, it may be well to state that the Marketing Division of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station has published the results of an 
investigation which indicate that the storage space provided since 
the 1913-14 season in that State would be sufficient to store 134,915 
bales. By referring to Table V it will be seen that this is an increase | 
of almost 100 per cent over the space available in 1913-14. 

In Oklahoma 41 warehouse companies were chartered from the 
first of September, 1914, to about the middle of October of the same 


1 By the term “running bales” is meant the actual number of bales produced, which is not exactly the 
same as the number of 500-pound bales ordinarily used for statistical purposes. 
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year. Letters were sent to-these companies to determine whether 
they had actually constructed buildings, and if so, the storage capaci- 
ties of these new warehouses. Replies were received which show 
that 26 of the 41 companies have actually constructed buildings and 
are doing a storage business. The reported capacity of these 26 
warehouses is 53,250 bales. This is an increase of over 10 per cent in 
the cotton storage space in the State, and 20 per cent in the number 
of warehouses. It is certain that many other warehouses have been 
constructed since that time, and, in all probability, a number of 
persons who have not applied for charters are doing a storage busi- 
ness. In view of the fact that these two investigations show such a 
large increase in the apparent storage facilities in the autumn of 1914, 
the estimate of 10 per cent as the average increase for the cotton belt 
must appeal to everyone as being very conservative. 


\ 
ESTIMATED STORAGE CAPACITY OF COTTON-MILL WAREHOUSES. 
GEORGIA. 


In Georgia there are 151 cotton mills (Table VII). Reports received 
from 123 of these show that the total capacity of their warehouses is 
398,875 bales of uncompressed cotton (see Table III). This is an 
average of 3,317 bales per mill. Making the supposition that the 
28 mills not reporting have warehouses of equal average capacity, 
their total storage capacity is almost 100,000 bales. This, added to 
the figures actually reported, would give a combined storage capacity 
of almost 500,000 bales. In order to avoid any overestimation, it 
has been assumed that only 15 of the 28 cotton mills have storage 
houses and that the average capacity of these warehouses is 1,000 
bales, or less than one-third the average capacity of those reporting. 
This would give a total storage capacity of 15,000 bales. Adding this 
to the 397,875 bales actually reported gives an estimated total 
capacity for the mill warehouses of the State of 412,500 bales. Any 
error that may exist in this estimate is on the conservative side. 


TasBLE VI1.—Estimated number and storage capacity of warehouses and cotton-mill ware- 
houses now in use compared with the production of each State, in running bales, for 


1918. 
Warehouses. Cotton mills. 1eig 
ee SS ee | Combined Ee 
State. Capacity Capacity | storage | duction in 
Number. | in balesas | Number.) in flat | capacity. | "Pac ® 
offered. bales. EN 

Isis ln a ae ee 581 | 1,884,355 62 62,000 | 1,946,355} 1,483, 669 
PRERATISHSE ose oe ioc: wise Sree fed 233 965, 800 6 6, 000 971, 800 1, 038, 293 
TDL aL 0 a 51 357, 830 1 1, 000 358, 830 700 
een A ieee 1,039 | 1,693, 280 151| 412/500 | 2,105,780 | 2,346,237 
LTGES TR ih ee aoe eee eee 0 1, 095, 930 6 , 00 1,101, 930 436, 865 
Meisner CN) 167 | 1,525,810 18 18,000 | 1,5437810 | 1,251) 841 
MME ROMNCeIrOlitia. oe Soy Soe. Fo ee A 149 264, 446 326 400, 995 665, 441 842, 499 
JAS gsi he Be eee ater eee ae 120 842, 330 Zi 0 849, 330 837, 995 
South Carolina.................... 337 | 1,363, 560 164| 300,000 | 1,663,560 | 1,418,704 
UGTRIGS GG" Ae See tS Ee a ae 31 919, 435 27 27, 000 946, 435 366, 786 
CODES SR ee ee ee 49 2,513, 324 36 36,000 | 2,549,324 3, 773, 024 
CS 8 a ee a 30 1 0 19 19, 000 335, 580 4, 569 
UE ee ee ROSS h ects BECCemE soc OeCeaeeee| BmeeicSe sare | Aeesa a meee 95, 629 


SST eae ie 3,485 | 13, 742, 680 823 | 1,295,495 | 15,038,175 | 13,982, 811 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


In North Carolina there are 326 cotton mills (Table VII). Re- 
ports were received from 274 of these, showing the total storage 
capacity of these mill warehouses to be 368,495 flat bales, or an. aver- 
age of 1,346 bales each. If it is assumed that the mills not report- 
ing have an average capacity equal to those reporting, their com- 
bined storage capacity would amount to about 70,000 bales. Adding 
this to the amount actually reported, we have a total of about 
440,000 bales, but, as in the case of Georgia, in order to avoid the — 
possibility of any overestimation it has been assumed that only 26 
of the 52 mills have warehouses and that the average storage capacity 
of these is only 1,250 bales. Their combined capacity at this rate 
would be 32,500 bales, which, added to the amount actually reported, 
gives the aggregate storage capacity of the cotton mills of the State 
as 400,995 bales. There is every reason to believe that this is a very 
low estimate. Some of the largest mills of the State are among those 
which failed to make reports. The average storage capacity of the 
warehouses belonging to the cotton mills thus failing to report is doubt- 
less greater than that of those which have reported. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In South Carolina there are 164 cotton mills. Reports from county 
agents show that 62 of these mills have warehouse space for 234,900 
bales, or an average of 3,600 bales each. If the average for all the 
cotton mills of the State should equal the 62 included in these re- 
ports, a total of 590,000 bales could be stored. From general obser- 
vations and conferences with many of the cotton-mill men in South 
Carolina it is believed that the storage space of the mills is on the 
average very large. An estimate of 600,000 bales apparently would 
be justified by the reports at hand. However, an estimate of only 
300,000 bales for the State, or approximately one-half of the appar- 
ent storage capacity, has been used. 


OTHER STATES. 


For all the remaining States it is assumed that each cotton mill has 
a storage capacity of 1,000 bales. In no State which has been investi- 
gated in detail is the average storage space of the mills so small as 
this. Estimates of the capacity of mill warehouses in. each of the 
cotton-producing States, determined in the manner just explained, 
will be found in Table VII, which shows the storage capacity of 
warehouses for cotton as offered, as given in Table VI, with the. 
figures for the cotton mills added. This table shows the estimated 
number of warehouses and their storage capacity in bales as offered, 
and the number of cotton-mill warehouses with their estimated 
capacity in flat bales. But many of the mills use compressed cotton, 
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so the estimate for the warehouses belonging to cotton mills might 
be increased greatly without danger of making it too great. In the 
column headed ‘‘Combined storage capacity for State” is shown the 
total of both the public and private warehouses and cotton-mill 


warehouses. ‘ 
STORAGE CAPACITY COMPARED WITH PRODUCTION. 


The next column (Table VID) shows the 1913 production of each 
of the States. It will be seen that the storage capacity of all the 
warehouses is greater than the production. In addition to making 
conservative estimates in every case, the lst does not include ware- 
houses in St. Louis, Evansville, and the storage houses belonging to 
the cotton mills in Missouri. Cotton is moving to eastern ports con- 
stantly and being exported, and extensive warehouses belonging to 
the cotton mills in New England are used, all of which tends to 
increase the availablestorage space. Further, efforts have been made 
to exclude compress sheds and terminal sheds belonging to railroads 
and other transportation companies, so in presenting this estimate it 
is believed that it is too low throughout rather than too high in any 
instance. 

INSURANCE RATES AND COST OF BUILDINGS. 


DISCUSSION OF TYPES. 


Table VIII (p. 20) gives important data relating to the different 
types of warehouses now in use. It is particularly interesting to 
notice the difference in the cost of constructing the same type of 
warehouse in different States. A comparison of cost and insurance 
rates of different types in the same State is also interesting. For 
example, the ordinary brick warehouse costs more than a standard 
warehouse with board ends and fire walls, and at the same time pays 
a much higher insurance rate. Further, it is shown that those ware- 
houses that are equipped with automatic sprinklers (Table IX) have 
cost very little more than the others; yet they have a very much 
lower insurance rate. The automatic sprinkler is costly, but the 
reduction of insurance rates helps to offset the additional cost of 
installation. The data in the tables show clearly that it is best to 
construct standard warehouses and equip them with automatic 
sprinklers. This unquestionably will effect a great saving. In 
Georgia and North Carolina the insurance rate is reduced about 80 
per cent by the use of sprinklers. It is decidedly imteresting to 
notice the lower cost of construction and the lower insurance rate 
on the warehouses belonging to the cotton mills in each of the States 
(Table X). From this it may be concluded that a great saving 
could be effected by the erection and proper equipment of modern 
warehouses conforming to the standards promulgated and recom- 
mended by the underwriters associations. 
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TaBLE VIII.—Comparative cost, storage capacity, insurance rates, and other data con- 
cerning public and private warehouses classified according to construction. . 


Total | Average 
: : Cost per | Average 
State. Type of warehouse | number. oa capacity | otal cost. pale incuvanoe 


construction). in fla ; 
( ) bales. A capacity.| rate. 
ReOntigs sn. se Wioodes mie sre: 26 14, 250 548 $48, 350 $3. 40 $3. 30 
Corrugated iron... 69 53, 935 782 125, 820 2.35 2.70 
IBTICKSY es 7. onan 215 | 280,170 1,303 | 1,089,500 3. 89 1.95 
Standard: (3. 320-= 5 10, 700 2,140 31,7 2.97 1.52 
Concrete or stone.. 22 20, 750 944 76, 500 3. 64 2. 29 
North Carolina. .... Bricks soe 11 14, 000 1, 273 40, 950 2. 925 1.96 
Standards eee! 5 13, 250 2,650 30, 450 1.54 1,25 
Oklahoma.......--- Corrugated iron... 22 27, 850 1, 266 27, 820 1.00 2.20 


TABLE IX.—Comparative cost, storage capacity, insurance rates, and other data con- 
cerning public and private warehouses classified according to sprinkler equipment. 


Total | Average 
State. Equipment of ware- | 7s mper. | Capacity | capacity | Total ast oor pce. 
houses. in flat in flat cost. : 
bales. bales. capacity. rate. 
Georgia: ss f725i m2 With sprinklers... .- 30 | 129,200 4,307 | $527,900 $4. 09 $0. 246 
Without sprinklers. . 30 63, 200 2,107 | 248,600 3.77 1. 67 
North Carolina. .... With sprinklers... .- 8 47,900 5,988 | 173,500 3. 62 . 238 
Without sprinklers. . 8 8, 600 1,075 22, 950 2. 67 1.52 
} 


PLAN, EQUIPMENT, AND COST. 


It is impossible to overestimate the importance of proper planning, 
construction, and equipment of cotton warehouses. These have an 
important bearing not only upon the cost of the structure itself and 
the cost of handling cotton but also upon insurance rates. The 
public warehouses now in use which are equipped with automatic 
sprinklers have cost about $4 per bale storage capacity, and cotton 
stored in these buildings is insured at an average of about 25 cents on 
the $100 per annum. ‘These investigations show clearly that the 
average cost of warehouses not so equipped is not very much less than 
$4 per bale storage capacity, while the insurance rate is very much 
higher, comparatively speaking. It is admitted that the automatic 
sprinkler equipment is expensive, but the warehouses now in use 
which are equipped with sprinklers are comparatively large, most of 
them have been built according to the underwriters’ standards, and 
in a general way they have been planned and built on a business 
basis, which accounts for the saving in cost of construction. 

If the present crop of cotton is assumed to be 16,000,000 bales, new 
warehouses to store all of it could be constructed and equipped with 
automatic sprinklers for $64,000,000 or less. If all of this crop should - 
be stored for a period of six months the cost of insurance at $2 per 
$100, which is lower than the average paid at present, would 
amount to $8,000,000 if the cotton is valued at $50 per bale. In the 
new warehouses costing $64,000,000 this cotton could be stored for 
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the same length of time at $1,000,000, or 25 cents on the $100 per 
annum. It seems a radical statement, but it will be seen that if 


every warehouse now in existence were destroyed and new ones 


constructed to protect the entire crop, the expenditure of the 
$64,000,000 would effect an annual saving of $7,000,000, assuming 
that all the cotton would be stored for a period of six months. This 
saving of $7,000,000 would represent a fair income on twice the cost 
of the warehouses. 

This is a rather remarkable showing, but if we would profit by the 
experience of the cotton mills and adopt their methods this saving 
could be greatly increased. At the cost of constructing the present 
cotton-mill warehouses (Table X), it would be possible to erect build- 
ings to store the 16,000,000 bales of cotton at a cost of $44,800,000. 
This would represent a saving in cost of construction of $19,200,000 
over the assumed cost. It will be seen further from Table X that 
the mills in many instances pay an insurance rate of less than 124 
cents on $100. On this basis the 16,000,000 bales of cotton valued 
at $50 per bale could be stored for six months for $500,000. The 
figures show that it would be possible to make a saving of $7,500,000 
per annum by the investment of approximately $45,000,000 for 
standard and properly equipped warehouses. 


INSURANCE RATES. 


A careful examination of the imsurance records in the cotton-pro- 
ducing States shows that the average insurance rate is about 3 per 
cent per annum, including all cotton risks. These investigations 
show clearly that the average rate on cotton in the present ware- 
houses is not less than 2 per cent per annum, and if cotton in com- 
press sheds, terminal yards, and various other hazardous places is 
included, it would seem that an estimate of 3 per cent is not too 
high. It is therefore safe to use 2 per cent as the basis of the esti- 
mates in the preceding paragraphs. Table VIII shows that a large 
number of brick warehouses in Georgia and North Carolina pay 


_ approximately 2 per cent and that the buildings constructed of 


wood, corrugated iron, concrete, and stone pay a much higher rate, 
and the cost of construction is also very high for most of these types. 


TABLE X.—Comparative cost, storage capacity, insurance rates, and other data concerning 
cotton-mill warehouses with automatic sprinklers. 


Total | Average 


. : Cost per | Average 
capacity | capacit Total : 
State. Number. ad AG, a are Gost bale insurance 
bales. bales. capacity.) rate. 


_— | | |S | | 


Sigil at a lee eee 64 | 164,700 2,573 | $461,698 $2. 80 $0. 122 
emb@aroline®. Si. - 400. -/.s026.05-.-2 2 73 | 109,950 1,506 | 301,900 2.76 313 
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In comparing the cost of the corrugated iron warehouses in 
Georgia and Oklahoma, it is well to remember that most of the build- 
ings in Georgia have wooden floors with costl brick foundations, 
while most of those in Oklahoma have dirt floors, which are very 
much cheaper and carry a lower insurance rate. It is also true that 
many of the houses in Oklahoma have been erected expressly for the 
storage of cotton, while some of the houses in Georgia are used both 
for cotton and other products, which general use is responsible for a 
higher rate of insurance. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


BENEFITS TOBE DERIVED FROM A SYSTEM OF WAREHOUSES. 


It would be impossible to enumerate all of the benefits, direct and 
indirect, that might be derived from the inauguration of an ample 
aid efficient system of storage houses, but it is evident that such a 
system would be of great assistance in handling and financing the 
cotton crop. It would benefit not only the farmer but the merchant, 
the local banker, and other busmess men. A storage system prop- 
erly operated and used would eventually free the cotton farmer from 
the present destructive credit system. It would improve conditions 
in the cotton market. Much ‘‘country damage” and loss from unnec- 
essary sampling would be prevented, and much of the duplication in 
handling and marketing cotton under the present complex system 
would be eliminated. Such a system would enable the farmer to 
distribute the sales of cotton throughout the year, and in this way 
avoid depressed prices. Under present conditions the farmer rushes 
his cotton to market as fast as it can be picked and ginned, and thus 
‘‘bears”’ his own market. 


DIFFICULTIES UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


There are many disadvantages connected with the storage business 
as conducted at present, and there are serious difficulties that must 
be overcome before an adequate system can be inaugurated. The 
present facilities are poorly distributed and frequently not available 
to the farmer. The service rendered by many of the companies is 
poor, and their charges, including insurance, are unusually high owing 
to the small amount of cotton ordinarily stored by the farmer. His 
business is undesirable, for it is much more trouble to handle cotton in 
small lots. The cotton mills do not encourage the farmer to store his 
cotton, as their usual practice is to make a general allowance for tare 
and damage. This average is charged against all cotton, whether it - 
reaches the mill in good or bad condition, so there is little incentive 
for the farmer and trade in general to go to any trouble or extra ex- 
pense in protecting the staple. The farmer, therefore, receives prac- 
tically no benefit from the system now in operation, and it is not at all 
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certain that he would take kindly to any system which might be 
devised. As a general proposition, he is averse to storing his cotton, 
especially when he has to pay any direct charge for the service. The 
majority of farmers have been accustomed to selling their own cotton 
and receiving the money for it when it is delivered. It is not believed 
that they would generally patronize any storage house, if to do so it 
were necessary to ship their cotton to another town. It is equally 
true that they will not cooperate readily with each other in building 
storage houses near the place of production. 


SELLING COTTON THROUGH FACTORS. 


To anyone spending much time in the cotton markets it becomes evi- 
dent that our cotton crop is supporting entirely too many men. This 
is particularly true of buyers and merchants in the primary markets. 
It is not uncommon, in those cities where from 10,000 to 15,000 
bales are marketed in one season, to see four or five and frequently a 
larger number of buyers on the street. Naturally these men must be 
paid for their services, and it is quite evident that the cotton itself 
is taxed to cover this expense. If such a town had one good ware- 
house and one competent cotton man to represent the farmers, these 
buyers could be eliminated, and the farmer would receive the benefit 
in the form of better prices for his cotton. It is true that most farm- 
ers prefer making their own sales, but in very few cases do they know 
the grade of their cotton or the price it should bring. Consequently 
they are not in a position to make an intelligent sale. It would be 
much better for farmers to pay a nominal fee for the services of an 
experienced man. ‘This would save time and trouble and eventually 
place the cotton trade on a business basis. It would not only elimi- 
nate unnecessary persons connected with the markets, but it would 
save the farmer much time now lost in going to town to make his sale 
and would prevent the waste resulting from unnecessary sampling. 


VALUE OF PLANS. 


The importance of taking the necessary precautions in planning 
warehouses and adhering to the standards of the underwriters’ asso- 
ciations is forcibly illustrated by a comparison of five standard 
warehouses with sprinkler equipment with five warehouses without 
such equipment, all of which are located in the same Georgia city. 
The five warehouses without sprinklers have a total storage capacity 
of 21,000 flat bales, or an average of 4,200 bales for each warehouse. 
These buildings cost a total of $82,500, or an average of $3.92 per 
bale storage capacity. The other five buildings have a total storage 
capacity of 46,000 bales, or an average capacity of 9,200 bales for 
each warehouse. These buildings cost $161,000, or $3.50 per bale 
capacity. The first group of buildings have no automatic sprinkler 
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equipment, and the average insurance rate on cotton stored in these 
buildings is $2.57 per $100 per annum. The second group of build- 
ings are fully standard, and have approved automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment, and the insurance rate on cotton stored in these buildings is 
only 35 cents per $100 per annum. Those without the sprinklers 
are small buildings and are not properly planned, and‘such poor busi- 
ness methods were used in their construction that they cost more than 
was necessary. On the other hand the five buildings with automatic 
sprinkier equipment were properly planned. They were erected at a 
minimum cost, with the greatest efficiency, and have a low insurance 
rate. 
SIZE OF WAREHOUSE. 

It is impossible to state definitely the best size for a public ware- 
house. These investigations show conclusively that the large, 
properly organized, advantageously located storage houses pay well, 
while the small warehouses in most cases do not pay. Other things 
being equal, it might be said that the larger the storage house the 
better. Building a large house saves much in cost of construction 
and reduces the cost of handling the cotton. On the other hand, it 
is impossible to build only large houses and have them properly 
distributed. These two points must be taken into consideration, 
and the proper size for the house will be a compromise between the 
two. Where towns are very small and shipping facilities to large 
centers are ample it might be best to have no storage house. On 
the other hand, many towns where a considerable amount of cotton 
is marketed annually will do well to have a warehouse. It is fre- 
quently the case that in very small towns two or three men each 
build storage houses. None of them can give efficient service, and 
they are forced to charge too much for storage, while at the same 
time they lose money. It would certainly seem that there is a most 
urgent need of cooperation in the small towns. 


IDEAL WAREHOUSE SYSTEM. 


It would probably be unwise to attempt to outline in detail a 
theoretically ideal warehouse system, but it does seem proper to 
indicate some essential features of such a system. It should be 
organized intelligently on a sound business basis, with the best 
financial standing and connections. Both the company and custo- 
dian should be bonded. Some provision should be made for State 
or Federal inspection. This would give the receipts of the company 


the greatest possible value, and the holder of such a receipt would 


be able to borrow money on the very best terms. Each warehouse 
should be intelligently managed. The man in charge should be well 
posted on grades and market conditions. This would enable him to 
render the most efficient service in marketing the farmers’ cotton, 
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and thereby avoid the unnecessary profits of the buyer and eliminate 
various other losses. It is needless to say that the storage houses 
operated by such a system should be standard in every respect. 
Cotton should be fully protected by insurance, and convenient forms 
should be provided for making and recording all transactions. This 
system should aim eventually to store cotton in the compressed — 
form in order to increase the storage capacity of the building. All 
warehouses should use uniform receipts, and so far as it is practicable 
the business should be fully standarcized. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Financing is one of the greatest problems in marketing cotton. 
A sufficient number of warehouses would be erected if it were pos- 
sible in the present emergency to borrow on cotton when stored. 

2. Cotton is considered the very best collateral, but it is not 
available unless safely stored and insured. The banks are always 
willing to accept cotton as security, but during emergencies their 
capital is insufficient to meet demands. 

3. A system of warehouses would simplify our financial system 
and eventually free the southern cotton farmer from the present 
disastrous credit system. It would stabilize the price of cotton by 
distributing sales throughout the year. The farmer would stop 
depressing the price of his own products by selling his cotton as soon 
as it is ginned. 

4. In storage capacity the present cotton warehouses are ample, 
but these warehouses are poorly distributed. The best warehouses 
are not available to the farmer. The charges of the others are too 
high because they must pay a high insurance rate and the cost of 


handling is necessarily great. Some new standard buildings should 


be erected, but many of those now in use should be remodeled. 

5. Cotton keeps in storage better than any other farm product. 
Protected from the weather it never deteriorates. It resists decay 
even when exposed. Consequently, it is neglected more than any 
other valuable product. The cotton mills should encourage storing 


_ by paying a premium for cotton in good condition. 


6. The dealers, or middlemen as they are frequently called, are in 
much better position to hold cotton than the farmers. They not 


_ only control the best storage houses, but have better financial con- 
nections which enable them to get money more readily and on 


better terms. The farmer sells his cotton when prices are depressed 


and the dealer gets the full benefit of any advance after the rush 


is Over. 
7. A large standard ‘storage house pays ample dividends, while 


_ most of the owners of small warehouses actually lose money on the 
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investment. The fact that the best warehouses belong to the factors 
and the cotton mills and are not available to the farmer makes it 
desirable for the farmers to cooperate in building their own houses. 
If they do not, they must remain dependent upon the factors. © 

8. All warehouses should conform fully to the standards recog- 
nized by the underwriters’ associations. This will save cost in con- — 
struction, in handling cotton, and in insurance. ; 
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